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TRAVELING EASTWARD 


EVENTIDE created for those who toil 
through the heat of the day. It may be spent 
in the cool of the garden, beside a small stream 
which is winding its way to the sea, or on a 
point looking to the westward where the sun is 
casting long shadows into the valley. Clouds 
will be seattered along the horizon colored with 
golden yellow, then will follow the scarlet, fol- 
lowed by sweet lavender which will fade into 
night leaving an outline of the horizon before it 


was 


is swallowed up in darkness. 

We have pondered the pleasure of traveling 
at a speed which would always keep the sunset 
before us. Sailing westward on the wings of the 
evening would bring the charm of color and 
shadow which comes to those who look back- 
ward. Following the sunset would shut out the 
sunrise, would destroy the day of work, would 
take away the night of rest, and would trans- 
form the traveler into a comet whose face is 
always toward the setting sun. 

Looking backward should come at the end of 
the journey and not at the beginning. Lot’s 
wife looked backward at the beginning of their 
flight. Hers was the fate of those who, putting 
their hand to the plow, look backward. Let us 
turn the eyes to the eastward and try to record 
what we shall see. 
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A traveler began his journey in the morning, 
going toward the sun. A flood of light was in 
his eyes and he was blinded to the things that 
were in the way. He could not see the things 
that were distant, neither could he clearly see 
the things that were near. He was tempted to 
turn back and travel to the westward, where all 
was visible under a bright light of the sun and 
where no blinding rays fell upon his eyes. 
Within him was an urge to reach a goal which 
he could not see. He trudged on until the noon- 
day. 
tions. 


Then he could see equally in both direc- 
There were beauties on every hand; there 
were high clouds in all directions. 

As the traveler rested from the noonday sun 
he tried to balance the pleasures of travel in 
To the 


east he could see objects which had not been 


either direction, one against the other. 
clear to him. To the west, objects were a bit 
dimmer than they were in the morning. Driven 
by desire to see new country while it was visible, 
he began his travels anew toward the eastward. 
Objects became clearer; they became more inter- 
Backward he 
looked but this time the landscape had a haze 


esting; they were all-absorbing. 
which increased as the sun went down. At sun- 
set he arrived at a high mountain where he could 


see in all directions. The sun was setting in 
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great glory. It was surrounded by _ beauty 


reaching to the north and south and almost to 
the zenith. His eyes looked longingly at it. 

To the east the haze was gone; new peaks 
were revealed in ever-intriguing clearness. He 
looked again at the sunset and loved its inspir- 
ing picture but he knew he could not travel that 
way. 

On the morning the beauty had changed to the 
east with a rising sun. The traveler could not 
go backward. He traveled again and again but 
always toward the east until one day he reached 
a knoll, not as high as some of the mountains 
of the journey, but one which gave a view of 
the fields around about. He could not see be- 
hind the mountains toward the setting sun; he 
could not see beyond the hills to the eastward, 
but near him he could see the flowers in the field; 
he could hear the birds singing in the nearby 
woodland, and here and there he seemed to see 
jewels of truth sparkling on all the landseape. 
He sat for awhile dreaming of the scenes left 
behind and longing for the things which were 
ahead. As he meditated, a still small voice from 
the woodland seemed to say: “It is ever thus. 
The pathway ahead leads to an unknown etern- 
ity; the trail behind reaches a post eternity from 
which comes wisdom for contemplation and for 


ib '2 ke ee 
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You cannot live fully if you loiter 
You must keep your longing to the 


achievement. 
in the way. 
eastward and travel on and on.” 

As the traveler sat he felt weary of the jour 
ney. He would rest a spell and be on his way 
again when the sun came up to give him direc 
tion. The sun came up and another, a younger 
traveler, took up the journey where the first 
traveler had ended. To the eastward he went, 
lighting against the brightness of the sun’s rays 
in the morning, resting in the shade at noon, 
and traveling in the lighted landscape until the 
sunset. 

Generation after generation of such travelers 
have kept moving toward the east until new 
fields were occupied, new sciences were devel- 
oped, new machines constructed, and finally a 
new spirit came to be. When they failed to go 
to the hill for the sunset and view the beauties 
of the past they lost themselves in the details 
of the landscape and wandered from the east- 
ward course. When they sat quietly at eventide 
learning from the ruggedness of the journey be- 
hind, they were strengthened to go forward the 
next day to some new hillock of beauty and dis- 
covery. Always looking kindly at the past they 
were able to follow the pathway to the future 
with a surer tread and a clearer vision. 





A CONSULTING COMMITTEE ON 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

APPOINTMENT of a Consulting Committee on 
Voeational Technical Training to gather and 
distribute information on training for specific 
technical occupations has been announced by 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Edueation. Headed by J. C. Wright, assistant 
commissioner for vocational education, the com- 
industry, 


Commisioner of 


mittee includes representatives of 
labor, business, and several fields of education 
to which may fall the responsibility for develop- 
ing and carrying out technical-training pro- 
grams. 

The type of training under study, “Vocational 
Technical Training,” is designed to prepare per- 
sons for definite technical occupations such as 
those of laboratory assistants, operators and 


maintenance and repair men of technical equip- 
ment, technical salesmen, and production super- 


visors, rather than for the more general pro- 
fessional engineering degrees. Recent surveys 
show a great increase in the need for trained 
technologists. Whereas a survey made in 1931 
indicated a need for three trained technologists 
for every one college-trained engineer, the ratio 
today may be as high as five or even seven to 
one. 

A Working Committee of 12, with Lynn A. 
Emerson, professor of industrial education, 
Cornell University, chairman, has been named 
within the Consulting Committee of 26 mem- 
bers. The Working Committee will gather data 
and present recommendations for consideration 
by the larger group. Each member of the 
smaller body is investigating a special problem 
in his field. Reports of preliminary meetings 
of this committee indicate that the final report 
may include studies of the need for vocational 
technical training and of present programs and 
facilities for this type of training, and recom- 
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mendations for the further development of 
voeational technical-training programs and fa- 
cilities. 

The membership of the Consulting Committee 
includes, among others: M. R. Bass, director, 
David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades (St. Louis) ; Howard Campion, assistant 
superintendent in charge of vocational educa- 
tion, Los Angeles; L. H. Dennis, 
Vocational Association; Oakley Furney, assist- 


American 


ant commissioner for vocational education, New 
York State Education Department; H. P. Ham- 
mond, dean of engineering, the Pennsylvania 
State College; A. C. Harper, Wyomissing ( Pa.) 
Polytechnie Institute; L. S. Hawkins, chief, 
Trade and Industrial Edueation Service, U. S. 
Office of Education; Fred J. Kelly, chief, Divi- 
sion of Higher Edueation, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; B. Frank Kyker, chief, Business Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Education; Karl 
Lark-Horovitz, head, department of physies, 
Purdue University; John A. McCarthy, assist- 
ant commissioner in charge of voeational edu- 
cation, New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation; Clarence E. Rakestraw, consultant, U. 8. 
Office of Edueation; William F. Rasche, diree- 
tor, Milwaukee Vocational School; E. F. Riley, 
president, North Dakota State School of Sei- 
ence (Wahpeton); and Robert H. Spahr, ad- 
ministrative chairman, Division of Cooperative 
Training Programs, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Mich. James A. Waln, special represen- 
tative, U. S. Office of Education, is acting as 
secretary and field representative for the Work- 
ing Committee. 

THE COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN 

EDUCATION OF THE MLAA 

Percy W. Lona, professor of English, New 
York University, secretary of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, has sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society the following excerpt from 
the minutes of the meeting of the Executive 
Council, September 18-19: 

5. Commission on Trends in Education 

a. The council resolved: That the training and 
certification of modern foreign-language teachers 
is a vital concern of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, and that the Executive Council 
hereby instructs the Commission on Trends in Edu- 
cation to make a study and formulate a report on 
this and related matters. 

b. A motion to formulate professional standards 
of qualification for such teachers, similar to those 
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formulated by such organizations as the American 
Chemical Society, was referred to the commission 
for report. 

e. [Henry Grattan] Doyle was instructed to con 
tinue as our representative on the Liaison Com- 
Education and to ascertain 


mittee for Postwar 


whether a second representative may be appointed. 
The association announces that there will be 
no annual meeting in 1943. 


EMPHASIS ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

In the interest of the war effort and of the 
training of students to cope with postwar prob- 
lems, Cornell University not only has instituted 
courses in languages not heretofore given, but 
has accepted at least one new foreign language 
as a prerequisite for the bachelor’s degree. 

On October 7, Robert M. Ogden, dean, Col 
lege of Arts and Sciences, announced that the 
faculty of the college voted “to accept Russian 
among the prescribed foreign languages to 
satisfy the college language requirement for 
The 


“tremendous 


the A.B. degree.” action was taken in 


recognition of the interest in 
Russia since invasion of the country by Ger- 
many and of the increasing demand for trained 
teachers in colleges throughout the country.” 
In making the decision, the faculty has carried 
further “Cornell’s pioneer job in Russian in- 
struction, which has included intensive language 
courses the past two years and an intensive 
16-week civilization course this term, the first 
offered in any American university.” 
tion of 18 hours or the equivalent in Russian 


Comple- 


is necessary to satisfy the college language re- 
quirement for the degree. 

In the Army’s course in the Chinese language, 
which is being offered for the first time, the 
alphabet has been “romanized” to speed instrue- 
tion, although, while most of the material will be 
presented in the usual English form, some read- 
ing and writing of Chinese characters will be 
introduced. All students are required to have a 
“fluent command of another language, so that 
with the completion of Chinese they will be tri- 
The other language is always a lan- 
Gerard P. Kok is 


lingual. 
guage unrelated to Chinese.” 
the instruetor in charge. 
Under the supervision of Victor Lange and 
E. R. Schlesinger in the ASTP program of Ger- 
man, an all-German bi-monthly newspaper will 
be published by and for the students of the Ger- 
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man-language groups. The publication, Rihrt 
Euch (“At Ease’’), is believed to be “the first 
paper of its kind in any ASTP group.” Copies 
of the first number have been sent to ASTP units 
in other universities, and a copy of each issue 
will be deposited in the Cornell University 
Library. 


GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS IN PRACTICE 
As reported from time to time in SCHOOL AND 
Society, the University of Texas is contributing 
in various ways to the furtherance of an under- 
standing of our neighbors in Latin-American 
countries. The Institute of Latin American 
Studies has been particularly active in this re- 
spect and last summer sponsored a Cooperative 
Field School at the University of Mexico. 

In recognition of the co-operation of the staff 
of the University of Mexico in the work of the 
summer school, the Executive Committee of the 
institute recommended to the ~ ard of Regents 
that the University of Texas confer “honorary 
professorships” on nine members of the faculty 
of the former university. 

The Board of Regents recently approved the 
measure, and in early Homer P. 
Rainey, president of the University of Texas, 


October, 


conferred the honorary professorships, stating 
that: 

This action constitutes a reciprocation of the 
splendid co-operation which these Mexican scholars 
gave to our field school in 1943 and gives promise 
in the future of greater co-operation in the Latin- 


American program of the university. 


honor are: 
director, Summer 


Justino Fer- 


The receiving the 
Pablo Martinez del 
School for Foreign 
nandez, professor of art and research associate 
in the Institute of Aesthetic Research; Julio 
Jimenez Rueda, director of the faculty of phi- 
losophy and letters; Paul Kirchhoff, professor 
of anthropology; Ezequiel Ordonez, professor 
of engineering; Rafael Ramirez, Mexican Min- 
ister of Education; Jose Rivera Perez Campos 
and Guillermo Hector Rodriguez, professors of 
law; and Silvio Zavala, director, Center for 


professors 
Rio, 
Students; 


Historieal Studies. 


A CHINESE IMPRESSION OF AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION 


Fook Tim CHAN, whose appointment to the 
staff of Mills College (Calif.) was reported in 
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ScHOOL AND Society, October 2, recently sent 
to the Department of State an account of his 
three-month visit to the schools of Springfield, 
Mass. The period of observation and partici- 
pation was one of the first of a series of ex- 
periments to be conducted under the auspices 
of the Department of State in an effort to bring 
about a “better understanding of the common 
people of different nations.” Mr. Chan’s mis- 
sion was to “interpret China to the American 
students and to visit and observe the Spring- 
field educational system.” In addition to his 
work with the schools, Mr. Chan had time to 
study the community both as an industrial and 
as a social unit. 

Under the supervision of John Ganrud, super- 
intendent of schools, and Ruth Evans, of the 
high-school staff, Mr. Chan worked with the 
pupils in each of the city’s high schools. He 
found the Technical High School the most inter- 
esting because it “was a community school.” 
He believes that this school is ‘answering the 
needs of a highly industrialized society in help- 
ing to fill the demands for skilled labor and is 
endeavoring to assist the handicapped to lead 
well-adjusted lives.” While the larger part of 
Mr. Chan’s time was spent in the high schools, 
he also had an opportunity to observe both the 
elementary grades and the institutions of higher 
education. 

In addition to his periods of observation, Mr. 
Chan spent approximately half his time in talk- 
ing to the pupils—about Chinese food, the use 
of chopsticks, and recipes, in the home-eco- 
nomies classes; life and people in China, in the 
social-studies classes; and China’s “four great 
inventions,” in the classes in science. He found 
all the children intensely interested, and espe- 
cially so in Chinese embroidery, ivory carving, 
food, and ancient architecture. 

By way of summary, Mr. Chan has this to say 





in part: 

The three short months . . . have created in me 
a social consciousness as well as given me a broader 
perspective in educational fields. . . . Springfield 
appears to be conservative and stable—the ‘‘old 
hom -town’’ type. 





Mr. Chan closes his report with an expression 
of deep appreciation and gratitude for the eour- 
tesy extended to him by the members of the staff, 
in addition to Dr. Ganrud and Miss Evans; to 
the people of the city, for their co-operation; 
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and to Willys R. Peck and William Dennis, of 
the Division of Cultural Relations, Department 
of State, C. O. Arndt, commissioner of Far 
Eastern education, U. 8S. Office of Education, 
and Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for their 
guidance. 

THE SAVE-THE-CHILDREN INTER- 

NATIONAL UNION IN ENGLAND 

JOHN R. Voris, executive director of the Save 
the Children Federation, New York, recently re- 
turned from England with a report of the trans- 
ferral to London of the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union, formerly located in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Prior to the war, the union had 
organizations in some 22 countries, but “in view 
of the present isolated location of Geneva, the 
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formation of the section ... on British soil has 
been necessary in order to proceed, in co-opera- 
tion with various countries, with the plans for 
child rehabilitation in Europe.” 
Dr. cable 
Lothian Small, secretary of the 
stating that the first meeting of the Emergency 


Mrs. 


union, 


Voris has received a from 


new 


Advisory Section was held, September 9. In 
addition to Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, there 
were representatives of 11 different nations 
present. Dr. Voris reports: 

The purpose of the organization will be to carry 


on constructive child relief in the countries now 
occupied just as soon as the tide of war permits. 
... The children of Europe must be saved, as they 
represent the very life and future of the countries 


that have felt the eppressive heel of the invader. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Epwin S. Preston, former executive secre- 
tary, Shorter College (Rome, Ga.), has sue- 
ceeded O. J. Wade, retired, as president, Cen- 
tral College, Conway, Ark. 


R. G. Gustavson, dean, Graduate School, 
University of Colorado, has been appointed 
acting president to serve during the leave of 
absence granted to.the president, Robert L. 
Stearns. Dr. Stearns left for service 
abroad as specialist in education for men in 


has 


the Army Air Forces. 


W. T. Boyce, instructor in economies, Fuller- 
ton (Calif.) Junior College, has sueceeded Sam- 
uel H. Cortez as director of the college. Dr. 
Cortez has entered military service. 

Rutu H. Linpsay, who has been a member 
of the department of botany, Wellesley College, 
since 1929, will sueceed Mrs. G. Justice Ewing 
as dean of residence in May, 1944. Mrs. Ewing 
has served the college since 1921. 

Rusy Cuoyp, director of the summer school, 
Junior College of Kentucky Female Orphan 
School (Midway), was elected dean of the col- 
lege, June 28. 

EK. J. Reynoups has succeeded M. A. Spohrer 
as dean, Moberly (Mo.) Junior College. 


ELLA HEINKE, dean, Stoughton ( Wise.) High 
School, has been appointed dean of women, 
Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio), to succeed 
Mildred Sayre, who has accepted a post at the 
University of Arizona. 

CLARENCE P. McCLELLAND, president, Mac- 
Murray College for Women (Jacksonville, Ill.), 
has announced the following changes in staff: 
Ray E. Holeomb has been appointed head of the 
department of drama and speech, and ‘Donald 
H. Horton, instructor. Gladys K. Wardwell, 
whose appointment was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, October 2, succeeds Grace 8. 
Tickle, resigned, as head of the department of 
home economics; Rebecca Springstun succeeds 
Mary L. Presper, resigned, as an instructor; 
and Marie Walters fills a new post as instructor 
in the same department. Joseph D. Novak has 
been named head of the department of mathe- 
maties and physics, succeeding Mary Anderson, 
retired, and Marguerite MeDonald has been ap- 
pointed director, department of occupational 
therapy. Two new posts in the department of 
English have been filled by Mary Lois Smith 
and Eleanor M. Tilton; a new post of instructor 
in the department of zoology, by Marian F. 
and a new instructorship in publie- 
Marjorie 


James; 
school musie, by Austin F. Garrels. 
Hunsinger has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor in business administration, and Christine 
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David L. Strickler, re- 


signed, as instructor in voice. 


Gunlaugson succeeds 


CLARENCE W. KREGER, assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio), has been named educational director of 
the Navy College Program in which there are 
enrolled 400 naval trainees and 250 Marines; 
Eugene M. Albaugh, professor of aeronautics, 
holds a similar post in the training of 100 naval 
aviation cadets and 1,200 men and women in 
the Navy Radio School. 

AMONG recent changes in staff at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut are the following: Ruth A. 
Allen, 
University of 


instructor in home economies, 


Arkansas, has been appointed 


former 


assistant professor of home economies, and 
Carol Kulp Beagley, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, replacing Ella Van Dyke, assistant pro- 
fessor, Who has accepted a post with the Gen- 
John S. 


Rankin, formerly assistant professor of zool- 


eral Electrie Company, Schenectady. 


ogy, University of Washington (Seattle), has 
been named to an assistant professorship, re- 
placing Donald C. G. Mackay, associate pro- 
fessor of zoology, who has been appointed as- 
sistant director, International Pacifie Salmon 
Committee, New Westminster, B. C. 


Wargo succeeds Earl G. Svendsen as assistant 


Richard 
professor of physical education. In the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Florence Strange sue- 
ceeds William J. 
accepted a post at Yale University, and Helen 


Strange, instructor, who has 


G. Roberts and Rose Sedgewick have also been 
appointed to instruetorships. In the College of 


Pharmacy, Harley 8S. Thompson succeeds John 


A. Hart as instructor in® English. Mr. Hart 
has accepted a post at Yale University. Donald 


D. Johnson, former instructor in the University 
of Southern California, has been appointed to 
Frank Daly, 
assistant professor of education and adminis- 
trator of the Hartford Extension Center, has 
accepted a post with the War Manpower Com- 
mission; John J. Fiumaro, instructor in mathe- 


an instructorship in history. J. 


maties and civil engineering, is inspector of 
ordnance materials for the War Department; 
and Captain Rex J. Morthland, who is on leave 
of absence as assistant profesor of agricultural 


economics, is assistant professor of military sei- 
ence and tacties, School of Military Govern- 
ment, University of Virginia. 
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EDWARD CHARLES WAGENKNECHT, associate 
professor of English, University of Washing 
ton, will assume an associate professorship ot 
English in the Illinois Institute of Technology 
in November with the opening of the second 
“round-the-calendar 


term of the institute’s 


schedule.” 


RECENT changes in the staff of the School ot 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, include 
the appointment of Viola Theman, former con 
sultant in elementary education, East Orange 
(N. J.), as assistant professor of education; 
the resignation of Helen A. Field as professor 
of education; the promotion of William FE. 
Arnold from an associate professorship to a 
professorship of education; and a leave of ab- 
sence to R. D. Matthews, who has received a 
commission in the Navy. 


C. H. Linpaut and Fioyp A. MILuer have been 
appointed to the department of mathematics 
and the department of history, respectively, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne. Mr. 
Lindahl, who replaces E. Marie Hove, resigned, 
was formerly superintendent of schools, Kim- 
ball; Mr. Miller, at Pierce. 


WoLrGANG KoreHLER, who has held the chair 
of psychology at Swarthmore (Pa.) College 
since 1935, on Mondays will conduct the grad- 
uate course in psychology formerly given at the 
New School for Social Research (New York 
City) by the late Max Wertheimer. Dr. Wer- 
theimer’s death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 23. 


CLAUDE H. Brown, instructor in mathematics, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College (Ma- 
comb), has been appointed associate professor 
of mathematics, Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College (Warrensburg) ; Reed Hemphill, of 
Berea (Ky.), has also accepted an associate pro- 
fessorship, and Ned L. Jacobson, a teaching post 
in the same department. 


L. Simon, formerly director in charge of 
finance, Province of Brandenburg, has been ap- 
pointed research fellow in the Bureau of Eco- 
nomie Research, Fordham University. The bu- 
reau, which was established last year, as an- 
nounced in ScHooL AND Society, August 29, 
1942, has “received an additional grant from an 
outside source to continue and enlarge the 
analysis of the national income.” Friedrich 
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Baerwald continues as the director, and Daniel 
*, Ahearn, Jr., as an associate. 
Ff. Ahearn, Jr., as an associat 


Raupu A. Fritz, for the past fifteen years 
professor of education, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburgh), took over the duties of 
the librarian at the beginning of the academic 
vear. This appointment is believed to be “a 
new departure in library administration,” in the 
combining of a professorship in education with 
a librarianship. Rees H. Hughes, president, in 
announcing the appointment, said that library 
service should be closely integrated with edu- 
Dr. Fritz succeeds Odella 
Nation, who served the library since the found- 


cation as a whole. 


ing of the college as a normal school in 1903. 


THE Pennsylvania State College Library an- 
nounces the following changes in personnel: 
Catherine Barnhart, formerly in charge of the 
package library, has sueceeded Crystal Bailey, 
Madelyn Faw- 
assistant 


resigned, as extension librarian. 
cett has sueeeeded Marion Koch as 
order librarian; Miss Koch is with a braneh of 
the Denver Publie Library. 
clude those of Bernice Headings, assistant in the 
Agricultural Library; Mary Wattles, serials as- 
sistant, to accept a post in Carleton College Li- 
brary (Northfield, Minn.) ; and Rita Miller, cir- 
Miss Miller’s successor is 


Resignations in- 


culation assistant. 


Harriet Harris. 


Louis BreETERNITZ, dean, La Junta (Colo.) 
Junior College, has been appointed field repre- 
sentative for the University of Denver. 


AmBrROSE L. SUHRIE, who was retired as chair- 
man of the department of higher education, 
New York University, in July, 1942, and whose 
appointment as professor emeritus this fall was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, October 9, is 
“oiving his time to consultation services in 10 
colleges from Virginia to Louisiana.” Last year 
Dr. Suhrie “taught three graduate courses in 
Atlanta University and lectured in 68 colleges 
from Virginia to Texas and from Missouri to 
Florida.” 


SuHeparD B. CLouGH, assistant professor of 
history, Columbia University, has been granted 
leave of absence to head a Committee on War 
Studies, to be organized by the Social Science 
Research Council. In his new post Professor 
Clough will be “in charge of collecting all avail- 
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able records and information on the effects of 
war upon society to be used as reference ma- 
The 


appointment respresents “the first attempt in 


terial by research workers and historians.” 


this country to develop a complete and accurate 
body of information on the changes in the eco- 
nomie and social life of a country during war- 


time.” 


Harotp C. VEDELER, visiting professor of 
European history at the University of Nebraska, 
has been granted leave of absence to accept a 
Dr. 


Vedeler left recently to assume his duties in the 


post with the Office of Strategie Services. 


London office. 

former director of 
S. Office of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed educational director, 
British Division, OWI. 


S. WILLIAMS, 
adult and eivie edueation, U. 


CHESTER 


LIEUTENANT J. Murray Lek, dean, School of 
Edueation, State College of Washington (Pull- 
man), has been granted a leave of absence and 
has been assigned to active duty with the Naval 
Reserve. 

LEAVES of absence have been granted to the 
following members of the staff of the George 
Washington University for service with the 
armed forees: John Rust Busick, director of 
physical edueation for men, ensign in the Navy; 
Richard B. Castell, associate university physi- 
cian, lieutenant in the Navy; Martin Steele Day, 
instructor in English,.Army; Alma Fogelberg, 
instructor in physiology, Naval Research Lab- 
oratory; and Lee Gene Gramling, assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmacology and pharmacognosy, 
Army. 

Wituiam C. Situ, professor of sociology 
and political science, Linfield College (MeMinn- 
ville, Ore.), has 
ScHOOL AND Society: Jonas A. Jonasson, pro- 


sent the following item to 
fessor of history, has been commissioned a first 
lieutenant with the Army Intelligence Service 
and is stationed at Tueson (Ariz.); Robert D. 
Boyd, instructor in speech, has been assigned 
to the psychological division at the Army in- 
(Ore.); Milo Wold, 
instructor in music, is with the Army at Camp 
Adair (Ore.); and Evelyn Gibson, instructor 
in musie, is with the WAVES at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 


duction center, Portland 
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Joun D. Jones, Jr., of Mt. Pleasant ( Wisc.) 
succeeds A. J. Glover as a member of the Board 
Mr. 


Glover, who was recently reappointed for the 


of Regents of the University of Wisconsin. 


term ending May 1, 1949, has been forced by ill 


health to resign. 


Paut H. Sueats, formerly assistant professor 
of edueation, University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed director, New Tools for Learning, 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16. The Exec- 
the comprises 
Sherman H. Dryer, of the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table; S. M. Keeny, of the Public 
Affairs Committee, Ine.; Alice V. Keliher, asso- 
ciate professor of education, New York Univer- 


utive Board of organization 


sity; and Arnold J. Zurcher, professor of polit- 
ieal science, New York University. 


Tont Taytor, head of the child-training de- 
partment, McCall's Magazine, is the new editor 
of Progressive Education, and Eunice Fuller 
Barnard, former edueational editor, The New 
York 
announcement released, October 18, by 


Times, associate editor, according to an 
Vinal 
Hl. Tibbets, director, Progressive Edueation As- 
sociation. “Under this new and highly profes- 
sional editorial leadership the magazine covers 
the most modern classroom techniques and mate- 
rials and opens authoritative new vistas of edu- 
cational thinking and planning. . . .The maga- 
zine’s interests will range around the world and 
will embrace all new movements, whether or not 
they are labeled ‘progressive.’ .” 

ARCHIE J. 
(Calif.) Junior College, has been elected presi- 


Coup, president, San Francisco 


dent, Western Association of Colleges and See- 


ondary Schools. 


Ray L. Hamon, who has been serving as 
senior specialist on school facilities for the U. 8. 
Office of Education in connection with schools 
in war areas receiving aid under the Lanham 
Act, has been appointed senior specialist in 
school plant, American School Systems Division, 
Office of Education, sueceeding Alice Barrows, 
retired. 


Earu E. Mosier, associate co-ordinator of the 
Michigan Cooperative Teacher Education Study, 
a project of the Commission on Teacher Eduea- 
tion, ACE, sponsored by the Michigan State 
Board of Education, has been appointed direc- 
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tor, division of teacher personnel, Michigan De- 
partment of Publie Instruction. Eugene Rich- 
ardson, whose appointment to the division of 
certification, was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, November 21, 1942, has been named as- 
sistant director, division of teacher personnel, 
which includes teacher education, certification, 
higher education, and in-service education. 


THE following transfers and changes in per- 
sonnel have been announced by the Louisiana 
State Department of Publie Edueation: J. W. 
Brouillette, appointment as _ assistant 
supervisor of Negro education was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 26, 1942, has 
been appointed supervisor of teacher education 
and certification, succeeding Clark L. Barrow, 
who has been elected superintendent of schools, 
East Baton Rouge Parish; H. M. Thomas, 
supervisor of schools, West Carroll Parish, has 
succeeded Mr. Brouillette. Iva Mae Caldwell 
has been named state supervisor of school 
lunches, sueceeding Uarda Simmons Taylor, 
who has joined her husband, Ensign Douglas 
Taylor, instructor in the Navy V-12 Program, 
University of Kentucky. Donovan R. Arm- 
strong, state supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, will also be in charge of the program in 
business education during the war leave of ab- 
sence granted to G. T. Walker. Lueille Cal- 
laghan, itinerant instructor in distributive edu- 
vation of the department, is now co-ordinator 
of the distributive-education program, Orleans 
Parish. W. H. Miller, assistant to the state 
superintendent, “is no longer connected with 
the department.” 


whose 


Recent Deaths 


LIEUTENANT ROLLAND F. Lana, former mem- 
ber of the staff of the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology (Houghton), was killed 
in action somewhere in the Southwest Pacific, 
October 7, according to word sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society under date of October 19. Lieu- 
tenant Lang, who had just passed his twenty- 
ninth birthday at the time of his death, had 
served the college for two years prior to his in- 
duction in 1942. “Lieutenant Lang’s next of 
kin have been notified of his death.” 


ALFRED EMERSON, former professor of archae- 
ology, Cornell University, succumbed to a heart 
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attack, October 19, at the age of eighty-four 
years. Dr. Emerson had served as a fellow at 
the Johns Hopkins University, professor of 
Latin, Lake Forest (Ill.) College, and professor 
of Greek, Miami University, before assuming 
the chair of classical archaeology at Cornell 
University. 

ENRIQUE A. ToucebA, professor emeritus of 
metallurgy, Rensselaer Polytechnie Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.) died, October 20, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Professor Touceda, who had 
served the institute from 1910 until his retire- 
ment (1940), was widely known as an authority 
on malleable iron. 


WittiAM MaAnsvuetus Murpny, dean of in- 
struction, De Paul University (Chicago), died, 
October 21. 
years old at the time of his death, had served 
as a teacher in the East Boston High School 
(1922-25) ; 
Marquette University (Milwaukee), and pro- 
fessor of education, head of the department, and 
dean of instruction (since 1929), De Paul Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Murphy, who was sixty-three 


professor of education (1925-29), 


Max J. F. ALBrecut, former president, Con- 
cordia College (Milwaukee), died, October 22, 
at the age of eighty-two years. Professor Al- 
brecht, who had served the pastorates of Luth- 
eran churches in Lebanon and Janesville ( Wise.) 
before joining the college staff in 1892, had been 
president from 1908 until his retirement in 1936. 

ALFRED VIVIAN, dean emeritus, College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University, died, Octo- 
ber 24, at the age of seventy-six years. Pro- 
fessor Vivian had served as instructing agri- 
cultural chemist for the State of Wisconsin 
(1894-1992), and associate professor of agri- 
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culture (1902-05), professor (1905-32), and 
dean (1915-32), Ohio State University. 


ANNIE Lyon Howe, who established the first 
Christian kindergarten in Kobe (Japan) and 
one of the first kindergartens in Chieago, died, 
October 25, at the age of ninety-one years. 

Pierce CLINE, president, Centenary College 
(Shreveport, La.), died, October 25, at the age 
of fifty-three years. Dr. Cline had served as 
professor of history, Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege (1918-19), and Centenary College, 1920- 
33. He was named to the presidency in the 
latter year. 

ARTHUR C, GILLIGAN, professor of Romance 
languages, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.), 
died, October 25. Professor Gilligan had taught 
for one year in Miami University before join- 
ing the staff of Bowdoin College in 1925 as an 
instructor. He was named assistant professor 
of Romance languages in 1926, associate pro- 
fessor (1929), and professor, 1937. 

Victoria L. SCHRAGER, instructor in English, 
Smith College, died, of an intercranial hemor- 
rhage, October 25, at the age of twenty-four 
years. Miss Sehrager had joined the staff of 
the college in the fall of 1942. 


Education in the Magazines 


THE November issue of Survey Graphic will 
inelude an article, “Food Joins the Three R’s,” 
by Eunice Fuller Barnard, associate editor, 
Progressive Education. In the one-room schools 
of a Kentucky county, “reading, writing, and 
’rithmetic are now taught to the tune of good 
food, with homemade textbooks, a and 


goat, 
garden projects ... with repercussions in Can- 


ada and the Caribbean.” 


Comment and Criticism... 





MOTES AND BEAMS 
THE English “public school” always remains 
a mystery to Americans, both lay and profes- 
They can understand, or think that they 
can understand, the influence of “the school tie” 


sional. 


on the social, political, and economie life of 
England. The irritation or 
amusement is the nomenclature. Hence, when 
the term, “public school,” is used, orally or in 
writing, it is always accompanied by the ex- 


chief cause of 


planation in parentheses, “private school in 

Britain, of course.” This shows a remarkable 

concession to the oddities of the English lan- 

guage as used in England. It would be well, 

however, to consider whether it ever occurs to 

anyone in this country to explain that “public 
, 


utilities’ 
While on the subject of educational nomen- 


are private corporations. 


clature, we may as well be prepared for fur- 


ther confusion of the English language. It is 
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proposed in the plans for postwar reconstruc- 
tion in England to eall the part-time continu- 
ation schools for youth between 16 and 18 
“junior colleges.” 

While on the subject of educational terminol- 
ogy, no one has yet calculated how much time 
is lost in promoting the Good Neighbor Policy 
by the necessity of explaining the differences 
between the North American “college” and the 
Latin-American “colegio.” 

Something will have to be done about this 
to avoid the need of talking in parentheses. 
Whether it can be done may be gathered from 
the story of the distinguished Frenchman who 
was visiting professor for a year in a distin- 
guished American college. “At the end of the 
year,” he said, “I think, but I am not sure, that 
I begin to understand what an American college 
is. But no matter how long I stayed here, I do 
that I 
meaning of a faeulty-committee meeting!” 

I. L. KANDEL 


not believe could ever understand the 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
“THREE SCORE AND TEN” 

In the column, “Recent Deaths,” SCHOOL AND 
Society for the year beginning July 4, 1942, 
and ending June 26, 1943 (Vols. 56 and 57), 
recorded 416 deaths, 351 men and 65 women. 
For 388 of these, 337 men and 51 women, the 
ages were given, this item having been omitted 
for four per cent of the men and 21 per cent 
of the women, a gallant touch even in death. 

The number of deaths in the two half-years 
In volume 57, 237 deaths (196 
men and 41 women) are recorded while in vol- 


varies widely. 


ume 56 the number is only 179 (155 men and 
24 women). Nearly 33 per cent more died from 
January to June than from July to December 
preceding. May be by the middle of the active 
year the burden is beginning to tell. 

That the figures in this table conform rather 
closely to the normal surface of frequency is 
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obvious. The range of ages for the men was 
32-94 and for the women, 42-95. If it had not 
been for the fact that one man was killed aceci- 
dentally at the age of 32, the range for the men 
would have been 42-94, which is almost iden- 
tical with that for the women. 

The median and the average for the men and 
those for the women are in each ease only about 
one year apart. The usual age-difference in 
favor of women appears; there is less demand 
for them in the hereafter. 





TABLE I 

DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS 

Ages Men Women 
30-39 ...... jack Aacoebacs 1 0 
40-49 ae aera aiote 18 3 
50-59 55 6 
60-69 eG 97 11 
70-79 .......... pete 98 15 
80-89 = 64 11 
90-99 ........ 4 5 
Totals ... 337 51 
Median 69+ 71+ 
Average 68.1 70.1 


The causes of death are in most eases not 
recorded but for 65 men (19 per cent) and 3 
women (4.6 per cent) it is recorded that they 
died of a heart attack, or suddenly. For only 
one, a man, it is recorded that he died by his 
own hand. 

This is quite obviously not a measure of the 
longevity of a limited group of mental workers, 
say the readers of ScHoou anp Society, for it 
does not inelude the deaths between birth and 
the attainment of a professional footing, but it 
does suggest that the Biblical standard of “three 
score and ten” still holds for these people after 
they have survived the hazards of childhood and 
The years beyond 70 are still velvet. 

W. C. RUEDIGER 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


youth. 


Correspondence ... 





WAR ON “LANGUAGE TEACHING GOES 
TO WAR” 

In reading Scnoot anv Society, April 3, I 

had the pleasure of learning for the first time 


in my life that Americans are “gifted at lan- 
guages.” 

If it is really true that they find Spanish 
and Portuguese “easy,” conviction is indeed 
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forced that we are in a land of linguists. And 
if Charles Rumford Walker, who finds them 
“easy,” is actually in possession himself of a 
sizable knowledge of either Spanish or Portu- 
cuese, then it is incumbent upon all of us to 
remove our hats in his presence.! My feeling 
is that in this instance he “jests at sears’ be- 
cause he “never felt a wound.” 

Speaking for myself, who have been reading 
and studying, and, after a fashion, speaking 
Spanish for thirty years, also teaching it to 
college students, I still have a healthy respect 
for it as a difficult tongue. And like 99 per 
cent of my foreign-language colleagues I look 
upon assertions of even limited “easy” conquests 
of any language representing a high civilization 
as the aeme of absurdity. 

What sort of ivory tower does Mr. Walker 
live in, with all his personal skill in manipula- 
ting the language of his article, that he does not 
know how painfully backward throughout, as 
a class, are the eager young Americans whom 
he commends so wholeheartedly for their seven- 
league strides into the seerecies and delicate 
mechanisms of other people’s languages, when 
the question turns on what they know of their 
own language, obviously the source of supplies 
for incursion into any neighboring realm? 

Somewhere back in the tides of time some 
individual gave primary vent to the idea in 
America (its naiveté makes it typically Amer- 
ican) that Spanish is “easy.” It may have been 
an influential but fundamentally unschooled 
person who was intoxicated by being able to say 
Cuba, buenos dias, or Buenos Aires, when he 
could not at all master monsieur or Rouen. Or 
it may have been a well-educated individual 
who, having learned Latin or Greek, plus 
French or German (since in the United States 
these were first in vogue), then turned his 

1 The writer was informed by Mr. Walker, after 
this paper had been sent in, that his remarks about 
the relative ‘‘ease’’ of learning Spanish and Portu- 
guese were meant ‘‘in both a restricted and a rela- 
tive sense’’; restricted to considerations of a 
‘working knowledge,’’ and relative to the learning 
of Japanese or Chinese. Unfortunately, readers 
would interpret ‘‘ease’’ as used in his article in 
a wholly literal and absolute sense. And as my 
purpose is purely to combat what I consider a false 
impression publicly promoted, I have decided with 


due recognition of Mr. Walker’s private statement, 
to let my paper stand as written.—AUTHOR. 
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skilled attention to Spanish, to find that his 


experiences now facilitated a certain relative 


ease in acquiring another language. In any 
event the tradition that Spanish is easy spread 
far and wide. But “unnumbered suppliants” 
crowded the gates of that language just after 
the Spanish-American war only to “evaporate 
and fall” before they got even halfway into 
its outer sanctum. 

There is apparently no use in trying to down 
the “easiness-of-Spanish” theory. The voice of 
experience goes unheeded by the student who 
knows that he can say sevor (he rarely does, 
correctly) and that matana means tomorrow. 
Even when he fails dismally in his tests, or 
flunks completely in the end, he still goes 
blithely forth to spread the gospel that “Span- 
ish is easy.” 

To give proof indeed of something which 
those who really know Spanish regard as an 
axiom seems as unnecessary as to explain the 
wherefores of other truisms. The present note 
is inspired especially by the strong feeling that 
at least the subscribers to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
who have read “Language Teaching Goes to 
War” not let their fancies 
checked over a vista of figments of the imagi- 


should rove un- 


nation involving Spanish. A dangerous disser- 
vice is rendered to the understanding and teach- 
ing of that language every time the haary old 
falsehood that it is “easy” lifts its inviting head, 
luring the hopelessly inept and the constitu- 
tionally lazy, as well as many less expendable 
people, into a wasting of time and effort on 
something which they greatly want, but for 
which they are unwilling to pay in full. 

Mr. Walker’s point, that progress in language 
learning can be speeded up tremendously when 
compelling practical motives and great enthu- 
It is 
nothing new to teachers of the languages, who 
emphasize it every day. These same teachers 
however are less ingenuously impressed than 
Mr. Walker when they hear that “Yale students 
have been known to bewilder their classmates by 


siasm are present, is of course well taken. 


muttering Japanese phrases on the way to the 
gym.” College men have been bewildered by 
much less astonishing things than that. 

This is no attempt to throw cold water on the 
laudable and necessary efforts to make up as 
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quickly and substantially as possible for lost 
time in the linguistic preparation of our mili- 
It is merely a pro- 
test against a much too fancy reporting of con- 


tary and diplomatie forces. 


ditions and implications. 
A. M. WITHERS 
CONCORD COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W. VA. 


ON MR. FRASER’S DEFENSE OF THE 
“TIMES” TEST 


THe undeserved attack upon professors of 
education made by Hugh Russell Fraser in “The 
‘Inside’ History of ‘The New York Times’ Test” 
(ScHOOL AND Society, August 7, 1943) recalls 
a remark made by a very astute politician: “The 
use of invective is a good sign your opponent 
has run out of arguments.” Though I am 
neither a professor of education nor a profes- 
Mr. Fraser 
hope I may be 
It is 


a temptation to adopt Mr. Fraser’s own tactic 


sional constructor of tests, which 


seems to consider the same, I 


permitted to write a few words in reply. 


of ridicule, but I hope I shall not sueeumb. 
Mr. 
article that the only form of short-answer test 


One might almost infer from Fraser’s 
known is that of the “best-answer” type, and 
that any form requiring some connected writing 
on the part of the testee is taboo among pro- 
fessors of education and professional construc- 
tors of tests. The tests prepared by Wood, 
Tyler, Stalnaker, Richardson, Beers, and many 
others amply refute both of Mr. Fraser’s points. 

The value of writing something out as a basis 
for measuring what a pupil knows about gram- 
mar, language usage, and composition is, as Mr. 


But the 
question at once arises: Was the Times test a 


Fraser points out so well, undeniable. 


test of grammar, language usage, and composi- 
tion, or was it supposed to be a test of history? 
Of course, it might have been used as a test of 
all four, but those who prepared it should have 
decided beforehand just what they were testing 

their test probably would have drawn less 
criticism if they had. 

Mr. Fraser makes much of what he calls the 
“index” method which, as he describes it, seems 


to me to be exactly what everyone else who con- 
struets tests tries to do—that is, to get a sample 
situation that will reflect the presence or absence 
of the body of knowledge being measured. 


The 
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question, it seems to me, is not whether this or 
that method should be used, but rather, did the 
Times test measure what it was supposed to 
measure? Also, what steps were taken to ascer- 
tain its reliability? These two points are ele- 
mentary, of covrse, but too important to over- 
look. Mr. Fraser’s “inside” story would have 
been more convineing if he had spent some time 
on these two points alone. 

Professors of education might feel not a little 
flattered to learn of the influence they have over 
history courses, if they were naive enough to be- 
lieve Mr. Fraser’s implications. But not even 
professors of history, much less professors of 
edueation, make up the history courses of the 
secondary schools. True, they may influence the 
secondary-school teachers who determine what 
shall be taught in a specific course tomorrow at 
nine o’clock because society assigns them that 
duty and pays them for it; but in the long run 
what is taught in history courses, as in any other 
portion of the curriculum of the schools, is de- 
termined by what society believes its children 
should learn there. If society wants a liberal 
sprinkling of current events in the history 
course, for example, it will be so sprinkled, de- 
sires of history teachers, mandates from the 
superintendents, and even laws on the statute 
books of the commonwealth notwithstanding. 

Many of us, professors of education, pro- 
fessors of history, and Mr. Fraser included, 
believe that American history, well taught and 
included as a graduation requirement, ought to 
be in every secondary-school course of study. 
Some legislators feel less strongly about it, 
merely stating in the laws that it should be 
“offered.” That they feel so obviously is no re- 
sult of what the professors of education believe, 
except as the latter are one segment of society. 
And if parents would rather have Johnny learn 
something else, and if they are insistent enough 
about it, Johnny won’t take American history, 
unfortunate as many of us would consider such 
a situation. But until we change our method 
of government, or until the majority agree effec- 
tively, that is how things will remain for the 
time. 

I hold no particular brief for professors of 
education, who have enough sins of their own to 
answer for without blaming them for what 
patently is not their fault. Attacking them as 
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Mr. Fraser did in no wise proved anything 
about the validity of the Times test as a test of 
history—if anything, he weakened his position 
and to my mind gave additional grounds for 
doubting the test. 
Wippert A. STUMPF 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


MOSES AND THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS 


PERHAPS you can find room for a brief note 


Booked... 
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on Mr. Withington’s article in ScHoou AND 
Society, October 16, in which the author lists 
several boners. Let us be fair to students. 
They are not always wrong. 

The student 


who reported that Moses broke the Command- 


Boners are not always boners. 


ments was in aceord with Exodus 33: 19, which 
records that Moses did this, not figuratively but 
literally. 
HERMANN S. FICKE 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 





THE CULTURE OF CERTAINTY 
The Cult of Uncertainty. By I. L. Kanpet, 
x+129 pp. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
1943. $1.50. 


In this important volume the champions of 
Progressive education are met by a foeman 
worthy of their steel. “The cult of uncertainty” 
is challenged by the culture of certainty. This 
work is the latest in the series of Kappa Delta 
Pi Lectures. The author is characterized by the 
editor of these publications, E. I. F. Williams, 
as “a foremost authority in international edu- 
cation, a leading thinker and keen eritie in 
educational philosophy” (p. v). To this char- 
acterization we may add that Dr. Kandel is an 
historical scholar who weighs his judgments 
well. In this brief volume over forty authors 
are cited. 

Dr. Kandel’s prose is solid and his argument 
is elear, cogent, forceful. It will not convince 
the Progressives but it will give them pause for 
Writing with earnest conviction, the 
author has helped to clear the murky educa- 
tional atmosphere. His position is that of the 
classical, not pragmatic, humanist. 

The membership of “the cult of uncertainty” 
is composed of those who accept the philosophy 
of change as final. The author’s novel position 
is that this eult is like the barbarie Nazi ideol- 
ogy in attacking the inherited human values by 
which man lives. A rational humanism is hav- 
ing war made upon it by the irrationalism and 
anti-intellectualism of the Nazis abroad and the 
pragmatists at home. 


pany. 


reply. 


The retreat from reason which has been most ap- 


parent in the ideology of National Socialism has 
been accompanied by a rejection of humanism, 
which is also threatened by the cult of change and 


the rejection of inherited values (p. x). 


The values and ideals of humanism (what men 
at their best have lived by) are to be maintained 
largely by education as a social ageney. So, the 
right kind of philosophy of education is of first 
importance in the present world crisis. “The 
qplt of uncertainty,” through its emphasis on 
method instead of content, has resulted in “root- 
lessness” (p. 31). The eternal verities and the 
inherited forms of culture have been omitted. 


The chief failure in the cult of uncertainty has 
been the refusal to accept any responsibility for 


a clear definition of values ... (p. 30). 
There is not, nor has there been, any one 
American philosophy of education. Since 


Colonial days it is shown that there has been 
a conflict between protagonists of general and 
practical education. The cultists of change are 
themselves paradoxically following one of the 
traditional patterns in American thought. 
The educational results of the philosophy of 
precariousness are held to be “chaos and con- 
fusion” (p. 78). The teachers of the tradi- 
tional school may have been poor but its prin- 
ciple still stands: 
. . . the induction of each new generation into the 
culture of the race as funded capital to be used 


and not merely stored away... (p. 94). 


The ages have developed values which are the 
answer to the experimentalism of the new eult. 
A return to reason would restore emphasis on 
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the inherited human culture. The essence of 
education is not self-expression but self-realiza- 
tion. There is a social menace in leaving the 
individual “without the guidance of values other 
than those he creates for himself” (p. 128). 
Bode and Dewey have both protested against 
“the curriculumless curriculum,” but too late. 
It would seem that Dr. Kandel’s main con- 
tention is admitted by the four authors of the 
28th Yearbook of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Edueation. 
has 


activities movement 


role of the funded, 


We believe that the 
underestimated this essential 
common written and spoken heritage in the main- 
tenance and continuity of a literate human com- 
munity.1 

One cannot reasonably expect one lecture, 
even when enlarged, to do everything desirable. 


We need a metaphysical basis also for such find- 


Reborts ..... 
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ings as these. Our world can be shown to have 
an aspect of permanence as well as of change. 
Heraclitus, the father of the doctrine of flux, 
recognized the changeless principle of reason. 
In his “Quest for Certainty,” which might be 
regarded as justifying “the cult of uncertainty,” 
Dr. Dewey recognizes the elements of stability 
and continuity in the universe as well as pre 
cariousness and disereteness. 

In short, inclusive of the categories of static 
permanence and of dynamic change is the eate- 
gory of the “organic” which allows both change- 
less principles and changing conditions. The 
most aeceptable philosophy of education, when 
we get it, will recognize both the eternal and 
the temporal. 

Herman H. Horne 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 





INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

DuRING the academic year 1942-43 some 67 
colleges and universities in the United States 
presented special programs on inter-American 
relations in co-operation with the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs. 

Originally designated as a series of lectures 
to be given by authorities in various fields re- 
lating to the other American republics, the 
programs were called variously lecture series, 
institutes, or conferences, depending upon the 
extent or duration of the proceedings or the 
interpretation which each college or university 
gave to its program. 

Conferences of this nature or in this par- 
ticular field are nothing new in our institutions 
of higher learning. There are three aspects of 
the leeture series held last year, however, which 
should be of particular interest to educators. 
The first is the relationship between a govern- 
ment agency and the independent educational 
institutions with which co-operative programs 

1 Benne, Kenneth D., Axtelle, George E., Smith, 
B. Othanel, and Raup, R. Bruce. ‘‘The Discipline 


of Practical Judgment in a Democratic Society,’’ 
Chieago, 1943, p. 243. Note too the old-fashioned 


word ‘‘discipline’’ in this title. 


were carried out. The second is the high caliber 
and the marked success of the programs in spite 
of the heavy responsibilities which the war has 
put upon colleges and universities, the uncer- 
tainties of curriculum-planning even a few 
months ahead, and the loss of teaching staff. 
The third is the unusual variety and vitality 
of the programs presented in various parts of 
the country. 

Late in the summer of 1942 letters were sent 
by the coordinator to the presidents of 72 col- 
leges and universities located in every state and 
representatives of state, municipal, private, and 
denominational institutions. They were asked 
if they would be interested in developing an 
expanded interest in inter-American affairs 
among educational institutions and the public 
generally. All but seven of the invitations were 
accepted. 

Working arrangements were set up between 
the coordinator’s office and the colleges, whereby 
the CIAA supplied source material, guidance, 
and direction, and the colleges took on the full 
load of program arrangement and community 
participation. The coordinator’s office provided 
16-mm. sound films on the other Americas and 
furnished each institution with complete sample 
sets of inter-American teaching aids, informa- 
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tional pamphlets, and posters prepared or dis- 
tributed by the coordinator’s office, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Pan American 
Union. 

The interest and participation of the public 
schools, civie organizations, and adult groups 
was encouraged by the colleges and the various 
sessions of the programs were open to the 
public. In addition, they enlisted the support 
of the local press and radio for the benefit of 
the publie. 

This was the pattern of co-operation, but as 
it worked out in practice, there were many vari- 
ations from the pattern which allowed the max- 
imum of adjustment for meeting local needs and 
permitting the development of programs ex- 
pressive of individual ideas and interests. This 
latitude contributed more perhaps to the suc- 
cess of the lecture series than any other one 
factor and is a most encouraging example of 
Federal co-operation with independent educa- 
tional institutions. 

The suecess of the programs exceeded ex- 
pectations. It is perhaps not too optimistic to 
interpret this fact as indicating that the war 
has served to convince educators and the gen- 
eral publie of the important place of greater 
understanding among the Americas in the war 
and postwar world. 

Typical of the programs on inter-American 
affairs held by the larger institutions were those 
at Boston University and the University of 
Rochester. These two may be chosen because 
they undertook to represent the interests of a 
number of institutions or of a comparatively 
large population area. Naturally, a long and 
careful period of planning was necessary. 

The Boston program was called the New Eng- 
land Institute of Inter-American Affairs and 
marked the annual celebration of Founder’s 
Day at Boston University. All the colleges and 
universities in New England were invited to 
participate and a large number of civic and 
cultural agencies in the New England area also 
took active part in preparing for and carrying 
out the institute. Approximately 11,000 peo- 
ple attended the conferences, lectures, panel dis- 
cussions, dances, recitals, and formal dinner 
meetings. The variety of the program was 
indicative of the broad intellectual basis on 
which inter-American relations are now estab- 
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lished. Sessions were devoted to the poetry of 
the Americas, youth in the Americas, the dance 
and graphic arts of the other Americas, as well 
as to press and commercial relations in the 
hemisphere. Boston the 
institute to a climax by conferring honorary 
degrees on three distinguished citizens of Mex- 
ico, Peru, and Brazil. In addition to the large 
number of direct participants, the proceedings 


University brought 


were carried to an unnumbered audience over 
four radio stations, one of which was on a na- 
tional hook-up. There is no doubt that the in- 
terest in the that this 
institute possible will be continued and ex- 
panded through numerous nuclear institutes in 
New England which have had their interest 
stimulated and directed to tangible outlets. 

The University of Rochester undertook to 
further the long-term program for the better 
understanding of affairs in 
western New York State by planning a con- 
ference on Latin America to take place in 
Rochester in the later part of January, 1943. 
The conference, which lasted two days, was 
looked upon only as a high point in a continuous 
effort preceding and following the conference 
to stimulate the active interest of individuals 
and organizations of this area in affairs econ- 
cerning all the American republics. 

As early as November, 1942, a central de- 
pository for films on the other Americas was 
set up at the university and these were lent 


other Americas made 


inter-American 


continuously to schools and civic organizations 
up to and following the time that the confer- 
ence took place. By the end of January over 
33,000 people had attended showings of some 15 
films secured through the coordinator’s office. 
These films gave direct information on the other 
Americas and stimulated interest in the arts, 
languages, customs, and peoples of South and 
Central America and Mexico. Arts and crafts 
exhibits were placed in strategie locations in the 
university and throughout the city for the same 
purpose. 

Institutes and conferences of similar plan but 
somewhat smaller in scope were carried on at 
many other universities, among them the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Northwestern University, 
Western Reserve University, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. At the University of Cincin- 
nati, for instance, some 3,000 people attended 
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the sessions while another 5,000 were estimated 
to have visited various exhibits throughout the 
city. It should be observed at this point that 
most institutions made every effort to secure 
speakers from the other American republics for 
their programs, which served the double pur- 
pose of giving the public an opportunity to 
hear first-hand discussions of various inter- 
American problems and of establishing per- 
sonal contacts. 

Some of the lecture series were directed par- 
ticularly to teachers, as were those at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Fresno (California) State 
College, and Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. Conferences of this type have a 
particular value because it can be assumed that 
the teachers will pass on some of their new in- 
formation and interest to their classes and their 
attention will be direeted to new sources of in- 
formation and material relating to the other 
Americas. The University of Michigan and the 
University of Florida chose to take their pro- 
grams to the publie rather than the public to the 
programs. In spite of difficulties of travel, they 
sent distinguished visitors or professors from 
their own universities to educational centers in 
their states. This was an innovation in exten- 
sion service and resulted in the establishment of 
new studies where 
only a disorganized interest had existed before. 
The University of Notre Dame followed the 
same plan, though the arousing of student in- 
terest was one of the chief purposes of the field 
trips, and members of the University Spanish 
Club did part of the extension work. 

When it is understood that it is the policy 
of the ecoordinator’s office to earry out pro- 
grams wherever possible through existing agen- 
cies and institutions it will be clear that the 


centers of inter-American 


co-operation secured from colleges and univer- 
sities last year marks a very important develop- 
ment toward the establishment of the inter- 
American educational program in the United 
States on a permanent footing. It is to be 
hoped that the coming year will see an exten- 
sion of the ground already gained. 
Otcorr H. DEMING 
EDUCATION PROGRAM OFFICER, 
DIVISION OF SCIENCE AND EpvucaTION, 
OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
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Betts, EMMETT A. Factors in Readiness for 
Reading. Pp. 31. Visual Readiness for Read- 
ing. Pp. 38. 1943. May be purchased from 


the Reading Clinic, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 50¢ each. e 
‘HERRINGTON, BEN M. (spokesman). 
Behind the News—Scripts—1942-1943. Pp. ix + 
350. Mimeographed. The Social Science Foun- 
dation, University of Denver, in ¢o-operation 
with the Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 1943, 
This volume presents the scripts of the Fifth Annual 
Journeys Behind the News series, with Dr. Cher- 
rington as spokesman. They were broadcast weekly 
from September, 1942, through August, 1943. The 
purpose of the program is to present background 
material in such a way that listeners throughout the 
Rocky Mountain region may find a basis for a better 
understanding of the crucial issues faced by our 
government in its international policies. No attempt 
has been made to interpret day-to-day news. 
e 
DvuKER, ABRAHAM G. (editor of Jews and the Post- 
War World pamphlet series). Post-War Migra- 
tion—Proposals for an International Agency 
(No. 5). Pp. 54. Research Institute on Peace 
and Post-War Problems of the American Jew- 
ish Committee, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 
1943. 6 


Hicks, JOHN D. A Short History of American 
Democracy. Pp. xii+859+xxxiv. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1943. $4.00. 

Forty chapters beginning with “The Old World and 
the New,” “Colonial America,” “England and Her 
Colonies,” through “The New Deal,” “World Poli- 
ties,” and “The Second World War.” 

‘J 

JONES, HAROLD E. Development in Adolescence— 
Approaches to the Study of the Individual (The 
Century Psychology Series). Pp. xvii+166. D. 
Appleton-Century. 1943. $2.00. 

A detailed record of the growth of a boy between 
the ages of 10 and 18 with special emphasis on the 
inter-relatedness of growth factors and the various 
approaches to the study of development, such as ob- 
servational methods, tests, and projective techniques. 
It examines various aspects of behavior and personal 
adjustment with reference to home and community 
backgrounds, social relationships within the adoles- 
cent culture, and the rhythm of physical and physi- 
ological changes in the individual. 

° 

Stewart, ISABEL MAITLAND. The Education of 
Nurses — Historical Foundations and Modern 
Trends. Pp. xi+399. Maemillan. 1943. $3.50. 
Like the Macmillan Nursing Education Monograph 
series to which it belongs, this book is designed 
primarily for professional students and workers in 
the field of nursing education. It is intended as a 
general introduction to the other volumes in the 
series which discuss specifically and in more detail 
the activities and problems of head nurses, teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in nursing schools, 
hospitals, and other service agencies that conduct 
educational programs for professional nurses. 

& 

WHITEWAY, HELEN Louise. Scientific Method 
and the Conditions of Social Intelligence. Pp. 
x+188. Published privately. Distributed by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1943. $2.00. 

A Ph.D. thesis. 
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